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Che Passing of the Shakers 


By CLIFTON JOHNSON 


[Vith photographs by the author 


ERE and there in New England, 

and to some extent in other east- 

erly parts of the United States, 
one comes across a quiet rural village of 
such strange individuality as immediately 
to arouse keen interest. I refer to the 
Shaker communal settlements of which 
there have been in all about twenty. New 
England has had nine, which is more 
than can be credited to any other area 
of the same size. 

In Massachusetts there have been so- 
cleties on its western border in Hancock 
and ‘T'yringham, and in the towns of 
Harvard and Shirley about thirty miles 
from Boston. Connecticut’s only society 
was in Enfield. New Hampshire had an- 
other Shaker Enfield, and a second so- 
clety was founded in Canterbury. In 
Maine was Alfred, far down in the south- 
ern angle of the state, and the Sabbath 
Day Lake Society somewhat north of 
Portland. 

Outside of New England were sev- 
eral societies in New York State, Ohio, 
and Kentucky, and a scattering of them 


elsewhere. None, however, was as far 
west as the Mississippi. “he southern- 
most was at Narcoosee in central Florida. 

Every society, in addition to its ordi- 
nary name, had a “spiritual” one by 
which it was known among the mem- 
bers of the sect. Thus Watervliet in New 
York State was called ““Wisdom’s Val- 
ley”; Hancock in Massachusetts, “The 
City of Peace,” and Enfield, Connecti- 
cut, ““The City of Love.” The founding 
of new societies came to an end in 1826. 

What catches the attention most in 
these communal villages is the imposing 
size of many of the buildings, the sub- 
stantial character of the construction, and 
the absence of ornamentation. The pro- 
portions are pleasing, and in a quiet way 
the architecture has at least a utilitarian 
charm. Wooden structures painted white 
predominate, but there are some of brick 
and some of stone. A certain pathos lin- 
gers about them and their environment 
because of the abounding evidence that 
the virility which produced them has sub- 
sided. 
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The Shakers now are represented only 
by aging remnants. In most of the vil- 
lages fences are becoming decrepit, gates 
are off their hinges, grass, weeds, and 
bushes often grow in tangled unrestraint, 
and there is a sense of forlornness, as if 
here had been a past of great activity and 
accomplishment of which scarcely more 
than a shadow remains. 

The rise and decline of the Shakers 
presents a story of curious human interest 
dating back in its modern phase to be- 
ginnings in the English city of Manches- 
ter. Here, about 1747, a group of Quak- 
ers uncommonly subject to ecstatic emo- 
tion, established a society of their own, 
inspired to some degree by a continental 
movement of so-called French Prophets. 

There were approximately thirty of 
them, and without adopting any rules of 
faith or worship they gave themselves up 
to be guided by the Spirit of God. Their 
meetings were “powerful” and animated 
and were accompanied with remarkable 
signs, and with “the spirit of prophecy 
and Divine revelation.” In particular the 
participants testified that the second ap- 
pearing of Christ was at hand. 

Sometimes, after sitting in silent medi- 
tation, they were seized with an intense 
trembling. At other times they sang, 
shouted, and leaped for joy at the near 
prospect of salvation. Frequently the agi- 
tation of body was very great, and there 
was shaking, running, and “‘a swift pass- 
ing and repassing each other like clouds 
agitated by a mighty wind.” It was such 
actions, so strange to the eyes of behold- 
ers, that led to their being called Shakers, 
but the collective name they themselves 
adopted was “The United Society of Be- 
lievers in Christ’s Second Appearing.” 

After all, nothing probably would 
have come of their fulminations and 
ecstacies had they not found in Ann Lee 
a leader of outstanding quality who was 





“used by the Deity as a transmitter of 
spiritual force.” 

Ann was the daughter of a blacksmith 
who had seven other children. She was 
born in a Manchester byway known as 
Toad Lane in 1736, and grew up seeing 
a daily life around her that was of the 
most sordid and depressing kind. ‘There 
were no free schools then, and at an early 
age, instead of learning to read, she 
learned to work in a cotton mill. Nor 
to the day of her death could she either 
read or write. 

The little factory girl, like Joan of 
Arc and other mystic leaders, used to 
have visions of angels, but confided them 
only to her pious mother. Often she cried 
herself to sleep, or lay awake shivering 
with the fear of God’s wrath. 

In 1758 she and her father and moth- 
er joined the Shakers, and not long after- 
ward the mother died. Ann shrank from 
marriage, but her father had no patience 
with her sentiments, and in her eight- 
eenth year she became the wife of a 
young blacksmith, of whom it ts said that 
he loved his beef and a seat in the village 
tavern. They had five children, one of 
whom lived to the age of six, but the 
others “passed away” very early. 

This she took for retribution. She had 
been induced to marry contrary to her 
own feelings, and from her husband’s 
embraces she shrank with sensitive re- 
pugnance. She suffered great tribulation 
of soul, and for nine years went through 
periods of agony. There were times when 
for whole nights her “cries, screeches, 
and groans” filled every person around 
her with fear and trembling. She became 
so weak and emaciated that her friends 
had to feed and care for her as if she 
were an infant; but at intervals her 
strength would return and “her heart 
be cheered by revelations of divine light 
and glory.” 
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Meanwhile, the group of Manchester 
Shakers became ‘“‘centered on her with 
an increasing conviction that her spiritual 
nature was developed to a degree far ex- 
ceeding any that had been revealed up to 
that time.” Their meetings grew more 
open and unrestrained, and mobs col- 
lected to deal with these “‘heretics.” 

Again and again Ann Lee and her as- 
sociates were thrown into prison. On one 
occasion she was taken to a madhouse 
called ““Bedlam,” and locked in a stone 
cell so small she could not lie at full 
length in it. There, in connection with a 
vision of “trancendent beauty,” she be- 
came convinced that the life of a celebate 
was the most acceptable, and this belief 
changed the whole tenor of her future. 
She no longer wept and lamented over 
her sins and those of the world about her, 
but was filled with a supreme joy. 

Soon it became a fundamental Shaker 
doctrine that “‘Christ is a spirit who ap- 
peared first in the person of Jesus, repre- 
senting the male, and later in the person 
of Ann Lee, representing the female ele- 
ment in God.” Her fellow Shakers ac- 
cepted her as the ““Daughter of God, the 
Divine Mother through whom the sec- 
ond coming of Christ was fulfilled.” 
Ever after she was known as “Mother 
Ann Lee,” her word was accepted as 
law by her followers, and they looked to 
her for spiritual guidance. . 

Four years later she beheld in one of 
her visions a little village in a far off 
land; and she interpreted this as a call 
for the Shakers to go to America where 
they could worship in peace, spread their 
gospel, and build up a church that never 
would fail. 

Her associates were so impressed when 
she told them of the vision and her in- 
terpretation of it, that a band of six men 
and three women embarked to cross the 
Atlantic. Among these were Ann’s hus- 


band, a brother, and a niece. Elder Hock- 
nell was the only one who possessed 
means, and it was he who made the 
journey possible. 

Their departure left the remnants of 
Mother Ann’s followers unequal to meet- 
ing the antagonism of the English pub- 
lic, and nothing prospered with them. 
Some were removed to the almshouse, 
and the rest lost heart and “returned to 
the world.” 

The ship in which the Shaker group 
sailed was an old leaky vessel which had 
been condemned as unseaworthy, but 
they were not aware of this until the 
voyage had begun. On the Sabbath they 
came out on deck singing and dancing, 
as was customary in their worship, and 
Mother Ann spoke boldly in condemna- 
tion of the sailors’ wickedness. 

That enraged the captain, and he 
threatened to throw them overboard if 
they attempted to hold any more such 
services. They, however, were convinced 
they ought to obey God rather than 
men. 

The next Sunday there was a violent 
storm. Nevertheless the dauntless Shak- 
ers came forth and started to sing and 
dance, and the captain had begun angrily 
to renew his threats when the ship sprung 
a leak and everybody had to work the 
pumps. In spite of all they could do the 
water gained on them. At length, as the 
gloom of night began to thicken, Mother 
Ann came to the captain and said, “Be 
of good cheer. I have just seen two bright 
angels of God standing by the mainmast, 
and they have promised that we shall all 
arrive safe in America.” 

Scarcely had she spoken when a great 
wave struck the ship, and this pressed into 
place a loose plank which stopped the 
leak. After that the captain gave his 
Shaker passengers liberty to worship as 
they chose. 
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by aging remnants. In most of the vil- 
lages fences are becoming decrepit, gates 
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than a shadow remains. 
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inspired to some degree by a continental 
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There were approximately thirty of 
them, and without adopting any rules of 
faith or worship they gave themselves up 
to be guided by the Spirit of God. Their 
meetings were “powerful” and animated 
and were accompanied with remarkable 
signs, and with “the spirit of prophecy 
and Divine revelation.” In particular the 
participants testified that the second ap- 
pearing of Christ was at hand. 

Sometimes, after sitting in silent medi- 
tation, they were seized with an intense 
trembling. At other times they sang, 
shouted, and leaped for joy at the near 
prospect of salvation. Frequently the agi- 
tation of body was very great, and there 
was shaking, running, and “a swift pass- 
ing and repassing each other like clouds 
agitated by a mighty wind.” It was such 
actions, so strange to the eyes of behold- 
ers, that led to their being called Shakers, 
but the collective name they themselves 
adopted was ““The United Society of Be- 
lievers in Christ’s Second Appearing.” 

After all, nothing probably would 
have come of their fulminations and 
ecstacies had they not found in Ann Lee 
a leader of outstanding quality who was 





“used by the Deity as a transmitter of 
spiritual force.” 

Ann was the daughter of a blacksmith 
who had seven other children. She was 
born in a Manchester byway known as 
Toad Lane in 1736, and grew up seeing 
a daily life around her that was of the 
most sordid and depressing kind. There 
were no free schools then, and at an early 
age, instead of learning to read, she 
learned to work in a cotton mill. Nor 
to the day of her death could she either 
read or write. 

The little factory girl, like Joan of 
Arc and other mystic leaders, used to 
have visions of angels, but confided them 
only to her pious mother. Often she cried 
herself to sleep, or lay awake shivering 
with the fear of God’s wrath. 

In 1758 she and her father and moth- 
er joined the Shakers, and not long after- 
ward the mother died. Ann shrank from 
marriage, but her father had no patience 
with her sentiments, and in her eight- 
eenth year she became the wife of a 
young blacksmith, of whom it ts said that 
he loved his beef and a seat in the village 
tavern. They had five children, one of 
whom lived to the age of six, but the 
others “passed away” very early. 

This she took for retribution. She had 
been induced to marry contrary to her 
own feelings, and from her husband’s 
embraces she shrank with sensitive re- 
pugnance. She suffered great tribulation 
of soul, and for nine years went through 
periods of agony. There were times when 
for whole nights her “cries, screeches, 
and groans” filled every person around 
her with fear and trembling. She became 
so weak and emaciated that her friends 
had to feed and care for her as if she 
were an infant; but at intervals her 
strength would return and “her heart 
be cheered by revelations of divine light 
and glory.” 
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Meanwhile, the group of Manchester 
Shakers became ‘“‘centered on her with 
an increasing conviction that her spiritual 
nature was developed to a degree far ex- 
ceeding any that had been revealed up to 
that time.” Their meetings grew more 
open and unrestrained, and mobs col- 
lected to deal with these “‘heretics.” 

Again and again Ann Lee and her as- 
sociates were thrown into prison. On one 
occasion she was taken to a madhouse 
called ““Bedlam,” and locked in a stone 
cell so small she could not lie at full 
length in it. There, in connection with a 
vision of “trancendent beauty,” she be- 
came convinced that the life of a celebate 
was the most acceptable, and this belief 
changed the whole tenor of her future. 
She no longer wept and lamented over 
her sins and those of the world about her, 
but was filled with a supreme joy. 

Soon it became a fundamental Shaker 
doctrine that “‘Christ is a spirit who ap- 
peared first in the person of Jesus, repre- 
senting the male, and later in the person 
of Ann Lee, representing the female ele- 
ment in God.” Her fellow Shakers ac- 
cepted her as the “Daughter of God, the 
Divine Mother through whom the sec- 
ond coming of Christ was fulfilled.” 
Ever after she was known as “Mother 
Ann Lee,” her word was accepted as 
law by her followers, and they looked to 
her for spiritual guidance. 

Four years later she beheld in one of 
her visions a little village in a far off 
land; and she interpreted this as a call 
for the Shakers to go to America where 
they could worship in peace, spread their 
gospel, and build up a church that never 
would fail, 

Her associates were so impressed when 
she told them of the vision and her in- 
terpretation of it, that a band of six men 
and three women embarked to cross the 
Atlantic. Among these were Ann’s hus- 


band, a brother, and a niece. Elder Hock- 
nell was the only one who possessed 
means, and it was he who made the 
journey possible. 

Their departure left the remnants of 
Mother Ann’s followers unequal to meet- 
ing the antagonism of the English pub- 
lic, and nothing prospered with them. 
Some were removed to the almshouse, 
and the rest lost heart and “returned to 
the world.” 

The ship in which the Shaker group 
sailed was an old leaky vessel which had 
been condemned as unseaworthy, but 
they were not aware of this until the 
voyage had begun. On the Sabbath they 
came out on deck singing and dancing, 
as was customary in their worship, and 
Mother Ann spoke boldly in condemna- 
tion of the sailors’ wickedness. 

That enraged the captain, and he 
threatened to throw them overboard if 
they attempted to hold any more such 
services. They, however, were convinced 
they ought to obey God rather than 
men. 

The next Sunday there was a violent 
storm. Nevertheless the dauntless Shak- 
ers came forth and started to sing and 
dance, and the captain had begun angrily 
to renew his threats when the ship sprung 
a leak and everybody had to work the 
pumps. In spite of all they could do the 
water gained on them. At length, as the 
gloom of night began to thicken, Mother 
Ann came to the captain and said, “Be 
of good cheer. I have just seen two bright 
angels of God standing by the mainmast, 
and they have promised that we shall all 
arrive safe in America.” 

Scarcely had she spoken when a great 
wave struck the ship, and this pressed into 
place a loose plank which stopped the 
leak. After that the captain gave his 
Shaker passengers liberty to worship as 
they chose. 
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II 


In August, 1774, the migrating Shak- 
ers arrived at New York. They had to 
earn their living, and Mother Ann, who 
now had reached the age of thirty-eight, 
worked in the city washing and ironing. 
Often she experienced great poverty and 
privation, and for a time her only shelter 
from the winter cold was a bare room 
without fire or furniture. 

Some of the others began a search for 
a suitable place to start a settlement, and 
according to Elder Hocknell the choice 
was made by spirit agency. He relates 
that when he left Albany to buy land, 
his right hand was forcibly stretched out 
toward a vicinity known by the Indians 
as Niskeyuna, but which afterward was 
called Watervliet. 

Much to the elder’s surprise, not until 
he arrived at Niskeyuna was he able to 
draw back his hand. There it fell by his 
side. Then he knew that was the place 
for the work of the Shakers to begin. 

Mother Ann came there in the spring, 
and several others arrived in the next 
few months, including some from Eng- 
land. The land they acquired was in a 
swampy wilderness about seven miles 
northwest of Albany. Often the new 
owners labored at night clearing it and 
burning the brush, and when weary they 
would sit on a log and sing praises to 
God. Their first home was a log cabin 
completed in the autumn of 1776. 

During the following winter they 
nearly starved to death, and Mother 
Ann suffered most of all. To add to the 
rest of her woes her husband became sick, 
and after she had nursed him through a 
long illness he renounced the faith, aban- 
doned her, and went off with another 
woman. 

The outlook continued absolutely for- 
lorn in spite of her steadfast optimism 


which was all that held her followers to- 
gether, until by a curious chance in the 
spring of 1780 their doctrines were 
brought to the attention of persons ripe 
to receive them. 

Somewhat more than a score of miles 
southeast of their pioneer cabins was the 
town of New Lebanon. A religious re- 
vival had broken out there, chiefly among 
the Baptists who had a meetinghouse in 
the town, and this revival was marked 
by peculiar intensity and vivid convic- 
tion of sin. There were realistic portray- 
als of penalties about to come, and there 
were “scenes of soul anguish and cries 
for mercy.” Often persons were “thrown 
by some spirit force violently to the floor, 
across which they rolled like logs.” To 
some the heavens seemed opened reveal- 
ing visions of angels. 

Certain of the converted who wan- 
dered off seeking light and comfort 
found Ann Lee’s settlement, and after 
listening to her doctrines inculcating self- 
denial and repression of the passions, they 
accepted her principles as gospel. More- 
over they brought others to hear her 
elucidations, and proselytes were numer- 
ous, 

Few people had been aware of her 
existence hitherto, but now she began to 
be widely discussed. TThere were those 
who suspected her of witchcraft, and 
worse still, the government sought out 
the little wilderness commune and insist- 
ed that its members should take the oath 
of allegiance. 

‘To swear in any way was contrary to 
Shaker principles, and as it was known 
that they denounced war as sin, the offi- 
cials inferred that they were enemies of 
the youthful republic which was fighting 
for independence. So Ann and the entire 
board of elders were put into Poughkeep- 
sie jail where they were kept for six 
months. 
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The Passing of the Shakers 





At first the American converts to 
Shakerism were mostly dwellers in New 
Lebanon, and as that town lay along the 
borders of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut, it easily happened that the new reli- 
gion spread into those commonwealths. 

In the spring of 1781 Mother Ann 
felt strongly impelled to visit the homes 
of the Believers who were scattered east- 
ward, and about the middle of May, she 
left the forest home at Niskeyuna, and 
with three elders and two women com- 
panions went forth to make converts to 
their religion. 

Mother Ann, as described at this time, 
was rather below the average stature of 
women, thickset, but otherwise well pro- 
portioned. Her eyes were keen and pene- 
trating, her countenance mild and ex- 
pressive. She was strong and healthy, and 
many called her beautiful. She possessed, 
too, a certain dignity of appearance that 
inspired confidence and respect. “At 
times, when under the power of the holy 
spirit, her countenance shone with the 
glory of God, and her form and actions 
appeared angelic.” 

Visions were frequent in her experi- 
ence, and she told of conversing with 
Job, St. Paul, and other patriarchs, 
prophets, and apostles. Once, after a 
night of great suffering, she said she had 
been comforted by seeing the glory of 
God about her pillow like the colors of 
the rainbow, and she frequently spoke 
of walking with Jesus in beautiful places. 

Numerous instances are declared to 
be certified, where a touch from her, or 
an elder, cured disease and _ restored 
health and strength. Among these were 


cases of lameness, tuberculosis, dyspepsia, 
and dislocation of bones. It is recorded 
that when the little daughter of an elder 
died, and he was summoned from his 
work in the field, he took the child in his 
arms, walked back and forth in the room 


with her, and life returned. 

Sister Elizabeth Johnson said of Moth- 
er Ann, “She once sat down by my side 
and put her hand on my arm. Instantly 
I felt the power of God flow from her 
and run through my whole body.” 

Mother Ann was credited with speak- 
ing seventy-two languages, and on one 
occasion she stood erect on the floor sing- 
ing for an hour mostly in tongues un- 
known to her hearers, and seemingly un- 
conscious of anything about her. 

‘There are various other instances 
which show that miraculous powers of 
healing were claimed to have been suc- 
cessfully used not only by Ann Lee, but 
by her chief followers. Healing by the 
laying on of hands was perhaps the meth- 
od used most. 

Often when persons appealed to her, 
Mother Ann revealed to them their wick- 
edness and concealed sins. But withal she 
was a woman of practical sense, sincere 
and humble-minded. She __inculcated 
among her followers the virtues of hon- 
esty, frugality, charity, and temperance. 

Among other things she taught the 
elders and eldresses to “look cheerful 
and pleasant and not to be of a sad 
countenance.” 

In one of her discourses she said: 
“Never put on silver spoons or table- 
cloths for me, but let your tables be clean 
enough to eat from without cloths.” 

It was her ability to persuade her fol- 
lowers to mingle the humblest drudgery 
with the enthusiasm of their religious be- 
lief that gave the Believers impetus to 
carry on their affairs prosperously for 
more than a century. 

Their societies have survived longer 
than any other communistic groups in 
America. Since the United States became 
a nation, more than seventy communal 
societies have been organized within its 
boundaries, and after flourishing for a 
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time have gradually declined and ceased 
to exist. The Shakers (and a very few 
others) have passed through all these 
stages except the last. 

More than two years were spent by 
the group of Shaker pilgrims visiting 
thirty-six New England towns and vil- 
lages, welcomed by some people and 
shunned by others. Perhaps nothing 
aroused more curiosity and criticism than 
the shouting and whirling and the rhyth- 
mic dancing that were a part of their 
worship. But they claimed that Scrip- 
ture sanctioned this in such passages as 
“QO, clap your hands all ye people; shout 
unto God with a voice of triumph, praise 
his name in the dance.” 

They described their dancing as the 
result of “the exhilarating and overpow- 
ering delight received through the out- 
pourings of divine grace on their hearts.” 
By constant practice, the evolutions and 
changes in the dance became as precisely 
correct as the manoeuvers of a regiment 
of soldiers, and no one ever made a mis- 
take. 

A little more than a month after they 
started on their pilgrimage they arrived 
at the old township of Harvard which 
crowns the uplands overlooking the broad 
Nashua valley. Here Mother Ann found 
persons who had been shown to her in a 
vision, and for most of the period of her 
eastern sojourn she and her companions 
made their home there in what was 
known as the Square House. 

Such was their notoriety that people 
from near and far came to their meet- 
ings, and they preached in Shirley, Lit- 
tleton, Woburn, Petersham, and other 
places in the vicinity. 

One December night when they were 
making their first visit to Petersham, an 
angry, swearing mob came in the night 
and burst into the house where the Shak- 
ers were staying. “In such ways does the 


foolish mob help to found every reli- 
gion.”’ They pulled the pine knots out of 
the chimney, blew them into a flame, and 
searched until they found Mother Ann 
in a bedroom. From there they dragged 
her feet foremost out of the house, threw 
her into a sleigh, and carried her off to a 
tavern. 

It so happened that an elder clung to 
the back of the sleigh, and now he per- 
suaded the rowdies to take her back to 
the house, which she entered singing a 
song of praise for her deliverance. ‘Then, 
turning to her persecutors, she said, “I 
freely forgive you,” whereupon they left, 
sobered and ashamed. 

The little band of Shakers were re- 
garded with such suspicion by the Peters- 
ham folks, who accused them of witch- 
craft, that they returned to the Square 
House at Harvard, and this became a 
center of extraordinary religious enthu- 
siasm. The going and coming was con- 
stant, and many who came were so pow- 
erfully moved that they cried out and 
confessed their sins. 

There were daily meetings which usu- 
ally continued past midnight, and some- 
times until daybreak. The exercises were 
chiefly singing and dancing. Forty or 
fifty men crowded into one room, and 
as Many women into another, and there 
moved about with strange transports. 
Sometimes all sang, and sometimes one 
sang alone. The dancing was by a “per- 
petual springing from the floor about 
four inches up and down.” 

Nowhere did the Shakers have any 
certainty of escaping mobs and personal 
violence. In January, 1782, they were 
driven from Harvard, and not long after- 
ward when they entered Enfield, Con- 
necticut, their way was “blocked by the 
wicked of the neighborhood gathered in 
mobocratic array.” “They were ordered 
to leave town within an hour. So they 
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Old South Family Buildings, Harvard 


THESE INCLUDE THE MAIN DWELLING HOUSE OF THE COMMUNE 
AND THE GREAT STONE BARN 


turned back and visited the Massachu- 
setts towns of Granby, Sunderland, and 
Montague, and in the latter part of May 
returned to Harvard, but not to peace. 

That they were a disturbing element 
there and in many other places is plain. 
Their symbolic religious exercises seemed 
to the average person tainted with luna- 
cy, yet they were making converts, and 
nearly every family in the Harvard vicin- 
ity was being disrupted. 

The “world’s” impression of the sect 
was far from flattering. A writer of the 
period says: ““When they meet for wor- 
ship they fall a-groaning and trembling. 
Some will be singing each his own tune 
without words in an Indian tongue; 
some will be singing jig tunes in an un- 
known mutter; some will be dancing, 
or drumming on the floor with their feet; 


others will be agonized as though in great 
pain; and some will be shooing and hiss- 
ing evil spirits out of the house. This they 
called the worship of God. 

“One of their postures is turning 
around very swift till they are all sweat. 
They meet together in the night, and 
sometimes a company of them will get 
into a house and wake up all in it and the 
neighbors for a mile around. ‘They run 
about in the woods and elsewhere hoot- 
ing and tooting like owls.” 

The persecution that was their lot 
nearly everywhere, often was inexcus- 
ably brutal and wholly lacking in human 
sympathy. In some instances life itself 
was sacrificed. The mob spirit continued 
so active in the Harvard region with no 
respite in prospect, that Mother Ann and 
the elders decided to leave the Square 
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House and return to Niskeyuna. 

Early in July, 1783, they started, and 
went on driven from town to town. Fi- 
nally Mother Ann arrived at Hancock 
riding in a carriage, and was welcomed 
there by the Believers with great joy. 

But soon “the wicked” became riot- 
ous, and by some perversion the Shakers 
were hailed into court instead of “the 
wicked,” fined twenty dollars as disturb- 
ers of the peace, and ordered to leave the 
state. The twenty dollars was promptly 
paid, but as to leaving the state, the eld- 
ers were confident it was God’s will that 
they should stay. Thus it happened that 
some of them were held in Great Bar- 
rington jail. 

There was more rioting, and Mother 
Ann and others were roughly handled as 
they traveled on. Night was at hand 
when they neared the New Lebanon 
boundary line. There their tormentors 
turned back, and the Shakers took shelter 
in a little log house and an old log barn. 
Troubles of one kind or another haunted 
them almost until they arrived at the Al- 
bany ferry, but beyond the Hudson their 
progress was peaceful. Presently they en- 
tered the forest, and about eleven o’clock 
at night they reached Niskeyuna. 

Many converts had been made in 
their New England pilgrimage, but 
Mother Ann and her beloved brother, 
Father William, did not long survive the 
hardships they had suffered. After his 
death she often spoke of hearing him call 
her. Often, too, she was heard to say, 
“Yea, Brother William, I shall come 
soon.” 

She grew weaker in body, and less 
than two months after his death, she ex- 
claimed, “I see Brother William coming 
in a golden chariot to take me home.” 

That was in 1784 when she was forty- 
eight years old and had been in America 
ten years, and those were her last words. 


Watervliet always has been regarded 
with special affection by the Shakers be- 
cause Mother Ann, fleeing from “the 
dragon of persecuting tyrrany” in Eng- 
land, found there refuge and support, 
and thence ascended when she died. 


ITT 


Ann’s death, the Be- 
gather in communal 
homes. Word was sent out in September, 
1797; that those who desired could get 
together at Mount Lebanon, where the 
pioneer colony -was to be established. 
Buildings were erected that year for the 
accommodation of one hundred persons. 
They were of logs, and were small, poor, 
and crowded, but they sufficed, and on 
Christmas day the newcomers all sat 
down for the first time at table together. 

Next year the harvest was scanty, and 
the settlers had very little bread, not 
much milk, and “scarcely any pie, but- 
ter, or cheese.” Mostly they lived on salt 
meat, porridge, broth, and potatoes. Chil- 
dren and all, they worked hard and were 
hungry most of the time for several years. 
Few luxuries were enjoyed during the 
early days of the commune, either in 
food or clothing. ‘Tables were laid with 
wooden and pewter plates as late as 
1807. 

The society of seven families organ- 
ized at Mount Lebanon furnished a pat- 
tern for all the others, and its ministry 
was given a general oversight of them. 
Mount Lebanon indeed became a spirit- 
ual Mount Zion whence the law and the 
Gospel went forth to Believers. Its pop- 
ulation has been larger than that of any 
other group, and when it reached a max- 
imum in 1823 the village had nearly six 
hundred members. About three thousand 
acres of land were acquired in New York 
State, and the domain overspread into 
Massachusetts. 
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Che Meetinghouse, built at Mount Lebanon in 1824 


THERE ARE SMALL ROOMS IN THE ELL FOR THE MINISTRY 


Most of the buildings terrace up the 
western slope of the mountain in groups, 
beginning far down with the North 
Family. Next comes the Church Family, 
and on beyond are other groups dotted 
along the ascending road, ending with 
the South Family far up under the sky. 
Each functions as a distinct community, 
with industries and a management all its 
own. 

The outstanding building of the 
Mount Lebanon Society is the meeting- 
house dating from 1824. The feature 
that gives this massive structure most dis- 
tinction is what is known as a barrel- 
vaulted roof, the arch of which ts so ex- 
tended that many persons are surprised 
that it does not collapse. But if you are 
permitted to explore the interior under 
the roof the mystery is explained by the 
strange network of timbers there. In or- 


der to paint the roof special ladders were 
made to fit its curve. 

When you look up from the floor of 
the big room where the Sabbath services 
were held, you see four slits in the rear 
wall that suggest some sort of primitive 
ventilation. Actually they are peepholes 
that were used by the ministry for look- 
ing down on the congregation. They are 
in twos, far apart on different horizontal 
levels. ‘The two lower ones are slatted 
and more conspicuous than the upper 
ones, which are single slits like a slit in 
a letter box. 

It is explained locally that the ministry 
did not go down to the floor of the 
church because they were too holy for 
that, and those who had the letter box 
slits were the holiest of all. Upstairs in 
the ell of the meetinghouse, the ministry 
were provided with chambers where they 
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slept, but in 1875 they moved to a new 
dwelling erected for them. 

The meetinghouse is plentifully sup- 
plied with pegs for hats and cloaks, and 
with wooden hangers for woolen scarfs. 
At the east end, where vehicles and 
horseback riders came from the high- 
way, is a substantial mounting platform. 

A building that rivals the meeting- 
house in interest is the North Family’s 
enormous stone barn, two hundred feet 
long by fifty wide, and five stories high. 
It abuts a steep hillside, and the bay floor 
is on a level with the main road, while the 
lowest level opens on the fields far below. 

One remembers the fir trees, too, set 
thickly along the village street or stand- 
ing singly and in groups. They are very 
tall and almost faultless in their sym- 
metry. And vieing with these trees in 
charm is the ruin of a lofty stone struc- 
ture that has something of the substantial 
quality and impressiveness of ruins one 
sees in Europe. 

The communal cemetery is a hillside 
plot mostly environed by a grove of tall 
locust trees, along one side of which a 
little stream courses musically down a 
rocky vernal hollow. The only marker 1s 
a gray monolith of granite about seven 
feet high. Close below is the village high- 
way, yet so secluded is the burial place 
by woods and steep approaches, that few 
strangers ever discover it. 

Shaker sentiment is shown to advan- 
tage in the signs that can be seen about 
the premises. Here are two in the South 
Family barn: 


**A man of knowledge to his beast is kind. 
Brutal actions show a brutal mind. 
Remember He who made the brute, 
Who gave thee speech and reason, 

formed him mute. 
He can’t complain, but God’s omni- 
cient eye 


Beholds thy cruelty. He hears his cry. 

He was destined thy servant and thy 
drudge, 

But know this—his creator is thy 
. ”? . 
judge. 


“Do all the good you can 
In all the ways you can 
As often as you can 
To all the people you can.” 


On the outside of a big shop is this: 
‘““Man is more precious than anything 
man makes, and the best product of in- 

: — 
dustry is character. 

Many of the leading 


Shakers came 
from the ranks of the great reform 


movements of their time, and all philan- 
thropic efforts have been strongly fa- 
vored by the sect. ‘The members were 
advocates of peace among the nations of 
the world, they were apostles of temper- 
ance, and they were anti-slavery. 

By special revelation in 1842 the col- 
ony at Mount Lebanon was instructed 
to establish on the highest peak of the 
mountain east of the village a place to 
worship which was to be called “The 
Holy Mount.” All the people went thith- 
er twice a year, one day in spring and 
one in autumn. They started in the fresh 
morning hours, walking in solemn pro- 
cession family by family, climbed to the 
summit, and spent the day in “‘worship, 
song, and dance before the Lord, min- 
gling with hosts of the immortals.” 

A similar spot was chosen in each so- 
ciety. From that of Mount Lebanon 
could be seen the society of Hancock on 
their summit, and the two societies would 
shout and wave greetings to each other. 
The procession to the Mount was dis- 
continued in 1854. 

Persons long dead are claimed to have 
accepted the Shaker theology in the spirit 
land, and among these are Washington, 
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Jnlook in the Apper Story of the Meetinghouse 
at Mount Lebanon 


HERE THE HOLIEST OF THE MINISTRY COULD 
LOOK DOWN UPON THE CONGREGATION 


Lafayette, Napoleon, and Pocahontas. 
Tradition relates that on Mount Leba- 
non’s Holy Mount the devotees of the 
faith hunted Satan throughout a long 
summer night, and finally killed and 
buried him. Furthermore, guard has been 
kept over Satan’s grave ever since by 
Washington and Lafayette mounted on 
white horses, and these two are seen 
there by the faithful who chance to pass 


their ancient shrine on summer nights. 

Mother Ann Lee repeatedly prophe- 
sied that the next opening of the Gospel 
would be in a great level country to the 
southwest, and in 1804 there were sent 
from Mount Lebanon three brethren 
bearing tidings of the establishment of 
“The Church of Christ’s Second Ap- 
pearing.” 


They started on the first of January, 
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1805, at three in the morning to make a 
thousand-mile journey, leading a horse 
that carried the necessary baggage. After 
passing Baltimore they entered the forest 
and went on for weeks in what was to 
white men an untraveled wilderness. The 
ultimate result was a series of stirring re- 
vivals that gave Shakerism a foothold in 
various parts of the middle West and 
South. 

The second quarter of the last century 
was a period of great progress in Shaker- 
dom, and the population of its societies 
reached the high-water-mark of 4,869. 
At the same time their real estate ap- 
proximated 100,000 acres. In fact, the 
Shakers invested most of their savings in 
land, and they acquired estates outside 
of their local vicinity. 

The numerous converts contributed a 
great variety of things to help pay ex- 
penses. Sarah and Betty Babbitt each 
came with a cow and a calf, five sheep 
and five lambs. Joseph Mixer brought 
three beds, four swarms of bees, cattle, 
horses, and grain. Jonathan Wyeth ar- 
rived with one sucking pig, Oliver Rob- 
inson contributed fourteen shillings and 
a yearling colt, and Jonathan Crouch 
came driving a pair of oxen. 

New members were admitted to the 
Shaker fraternity with great caution. Ap- 
plicants, however, did not have to possess 
property, and the chief questions asked by 
the society were, “Are you sick of sin, 
and do you want salvation from it!” 

A candidate usually was taken on trial 
for at least a year before acceptance. If 
he had debts he was required to pay 
them; if he had a wife she must freely 
consent to his leaving her; or if the ap- 
plicant were a woman the husband must 
consent. 

A leading principle of the Shakers was 
community of property, and new mem- 


bers had to “‘consecrate themselves, with 


all they possess, to the service of God 
forever.” 

The newcomers wore the fashions of 
the world as long as they pleased, but as 
these made them look odd in contrast 
with the rest of the community they 
commonly did not long delay making 
the change. 

Among the members have been for- 
mer clergymen, lawyers, doctors, farm- 
ers, students, mechanics, soldiers, and 
merchants. come from 
every religious denomination except the 
Roman Catholic. Negroes have been ac- 
cepted on the same terms as other races. 

Children were added to the Shaker 
settlements by their parents’ death or 
poverty or worthlessness. It was the com- 
munity habit never to strike the children 
nor employ harsh measures with them. 
The allegiance of the young people to 
the sect was not compulsory, and as soon 
as they were old enough to take care of 
themselves they were free to go or stay. 
The girls were taught all the branches of 
domestic economy with such thorough- 
ness that any who wanted to leave the 
society and marry were well equipped to 
be competent housekeepers. 

At Mount Lebanon the boys used to 
have a two-story shop. In the upper loft 
was a large room where such boys as 
wanted to read, write or think, could re- 
tire from the jabbering and confusion 


Recruits have 


below. When going to the shop or leav- 
ing it they went two abreast and kept 
step with each other. No loud talking 
was allowed in the courtyards, and only 
when in the fields by themselves could 
they indulge in free and jovial conversa- 
tion. 

An eldress, when asked if the Shakers 
liked to take children, replied, “Yes, but 
we don’t like to take monkeys.” 

She made it evident that the sect had 
discovered the importance of good he- 
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Che Mounting Platform at the Mount 
Lebanon Meetinghouse 


redity. Much more could be done with 
children whose parents were of a whole- 
some type than when the parents were 
dissolute or irreligious. 

After about children rarely 
were taken in, because when they grew 
up they were apt to get discontented, 
anxious to gain property for themselves, 
and curious to see the world. There- 
fore, the Shakers in order to hold their 
own in numbers and get an always- 
hoped-for increase, depended to a large 
degree on accessions of mature men and 
women. 


1975 


IV 


When the Shakers began to thrive and 
win industrial reputation, it was said of 
them that they were known in general 
to the outside world by their apple-sauce, 
by their garden seeds that came up with 
unexcelled punctuality, by their brooms 
which continued to sweep clean long 
after ordinary brooms were worn out, by 
the quaintness of their garments, by their 
celibacy, and by the notoriety of their re- 
ligious dances. 

Their plain, quaint villages gave a 
sense of exceeding peace, in spite of the 
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severe simplicity of the buildings, and it 
was easy for sympathetic visitors to im- 
agine that persons broken in hope, or 
health, or fortune, could hardly do bet- 
ter than enter such quiet folds. Labor 
was dignified, essential goods were shared 
in common, and there was a spirit of 
hospitality and codperation. 

As at the old monasteries, the Shakers 
were a prey to beggars, who always re- 
ceived a dole of food, and often money 
enough to pay for a lodging at a nearby 
village. Some of the societies had a tramp 
dormitory. 

In establishing equality among them- 
selves all the Shakers wore the same style 
of garments and called each other by 
their first names. Individuality was given 
to the costume of the men by a very 
broad, stiff-brimmed white or gray felt 
hat, and a long coat of light blue. Be- 
sides, custom required that a man should 
have his hair cut straight across the fore- 
head and allow it to grow long behind. 

The women wore gowns with many 
plaits in the skirt, and bonnets of light 
material which so hid the hair and en- 
croached on the face that a stranger at 
first was puzzled to know whether the 
wearers were old or young. When out- 
of-doors they donned cavernous sun- 
bonnets. 

Each brother was assigned to a sister 
who took charge of his clothing, mended 
it as often as there was need, looked after 
his washing, told him when a new gar- 
ment ought to be provided, and re- 
proved him if he were not orderly. 

The peculiar dress of the Shakers was 
not one assumed or designed by them but 
belonged to the period when the sect or- 
ganized. Its modest soberness of colors, 
and its neat simplicity were singularly 
becoming. At meeting the young wore 
mostly white, and their elders were clad 
in subdued tints such as drab and brown. 


The brethren wore broad white collars, 
but dispensed with the vanity of neckties. 
It was the custom of the sisters either to 
wear plain little capes of the same ma- 
terial as their dresses, or white necker- 
chiefs. 

In their earlier period the Shakers used 
to spin and weave all the cloth for their 
garments, but later bought alpaca and 
linen for summer, and woolens for win- 
ter. They dyed the cloth, braided palm- 
leaf hats, and were expert in the art of 
hooking rugs. 

An elaborate ecclesiastic and secular 
system was evolved which was a sort of 
benevolent theocracy. The leading prin- 
ciples of the Believers were celibacy, 
communism, confession of sin, and sep- 
aration from the world. Their system 
was based on the theory that all persons 
have within them the possibility of a 
higher and a lower life, and it was af- 
firmed that Shakerism was a manifesta- 
tion of the former. To the church family 
in the various settlements belonged those 
who had decided to seclude themselves 
from contact with the outer world more 
particularly than most of their fellow- 
Shakers. 

Marriage was not considered sinful, 
but just earthly. Celibacy on the other 
hand was held to be divine, and the 
thoughts were turned to higher things. 
Moreover, it was believed that celibacy 
was healthful and prolonged life. In ac- 
cord with this belief it was affirmed that 
no persons who lived as they did were 
likely to be sick before the age of sixty. 

In all things the sexes maintained a 
certain distance and reserve in their re- 
lations. ‘They avoided unnecessarily 
touching each other, and even hand- 
shaking was taboo. A sister could not go 
to a workplace of the brethren unless an- 
other sister were with her. Nor were 
workshops of brethren and sisters per- 
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The Great Stone Barn at Mount Lebanon 


FIVE STORIES HIGH AND TWO HUNDRED FEET LONG 


mitted under the same roof, and a male 
and female worker could not pass each 
other on the stairs nor converse together 
unless a third person were present who 
was more than ten years old. The result, 
according to the Shakers, was “‘No scan- 
dal, no gossip.” 

Responsibility for the welfare of the 
sect was in the hands of carefully chosen 
ministers, bishops, trustees, elders and el- 
dresses, deacons and deaconesses, and 
there were super-elders with a rather 
mystical authority. Yet all were brethren 
and sisters in relation to the rest of the 
Believers, and were addressed by their 
first names. Like their Quaker progeni- 
tors their speech was “yea” and “nay,” 
but they did not say “‘thee and thou.” 
Every member had definitely assigned 
tasks, and the daily routine functioned 
with machine-like regularity. 


structed on a generous scale, and each 


At the Harvard and Shirley settle- 
ments the leading minister about 1870 
made brooms. His predecessor made 
shoes, and the leading female minister 
was a dressmaker. 

The Shaker separation from the 
“world,” and their mystic and emotion- 
al religion did not involve an isolation at 
all like that of the monastic orders of an 
earlier period. They developed industries 
that brought them into close economic 
relations with mankind in general, and 
they exercised their genius for invention. 
Ann Lee’s injunction—“Hearts to God 
and hands to work”—expressed their 
philosophy of living. 

Numerous shops and mills were erect- 
ed, but the industrial foundation of the 
communes was agriculture. All the farm 
buildings, including dwellings, were con- 
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society carried on many trades and was 
self-sustaining. 

A typical society in 1819, had _ its 
blacksmiths, masons, stonecutters, car- 
penters, tanners, cabinetmakers, tailors, 
weavers, and skilled workers in many 
other occupations. Labor was divided on 
a basis of individual aptitudes. In provid- 
ing sustenance for the populous Shaker 
communities there was developed an ef- 
ficiency that anticipated the large-scale 
production and distribution of modern 
times, and a high standard of excellence 
was maintained. 

Among the thriving industries that 
resulted were the manufacture of broom 
corn brooms and raising garden seeds. 
Numerous herbs and roots were culti- 
vated or gathered wild, and after being 
dried these were sold for eventual use in 
making medicinal extracts. ‘The Shaker 
broom business began at Niskeyuna in 


Shaker Meetinghouse, Shirley, Mass. 


1798. Very primitive apparatus was used 
in tying the corn to the handle, and the 
process was tiresomely slow. However, 
the workers soon invented a machine cap- 
able of turning out from six dozen to 
eight dozen brooms a day. 

The Mount community 
made mops, mats, fans, dusters, cloaks, 
horse-whips, buttons, fancy baskets, and 
fur and wool hats. Shaker chairs won 
favor soon after the Civil War. ‘They 
were distributed as far west as Chicago 
and became well known all through 
New England. For more than a century 
leather tanning prospered. Raising sheep 
and cattle was a chief industry of some 
of the communes, and another specialty 
was putting up fruits and vegetables in 
tin containers. 

Every Shaker settlement had home- 
made looms for the weaving of carpets, 
rugs, and various kinds of cloth. They 
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manufactured their own flax wheels, 
hetchels, clock reels, the big spinning- 
wheels for wool, and the accompanying 
shuttles and reeds. ‘The New Hampshire 
and Maine colonies made spinning- 
wheels for sale. P. TIT. Barnum of circus 
fame used to buy his woolen horse blank- 
ets from the Mount Lebanon Shakers. 

Other products of the loom and wheel 
were Shaker bonnets of cloth and palm 
leaf, dresses and suits for the brethren 
and sisters, socks, gloves, and mitts, lin- 
en sheets and pillow cases, cloth-and- 
leather shoes, and homespun yarns. Many 
of the dyes were home concocted. Bas- 
kets were made in great variety, includ- 
ing small ones delicately contrived of 
black poplar. ; 

About 1820 the herb business was 
taken up in earnest by the Shakers and 
developed along systematic lines. By the 
middle of the century two hundred acres 
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The Shaker Cemetery, Harvard, Mass. 





were under cultivation, about one-fourth 
of which were in the Mount Lebanon 
“physic gardens.” The soils there were 
well adapted to such plaints as hyoscya- 
mus, belladonna, poppy, sage, marjo- 
rum, burdock, valerian, and horehound. 

The drying and storing of so many 
plants required much space, and several 
buildings were occupied for the purpose, 
one of which was a hundred and twenty 
feet long by thirty-eight wide, two sto- 
ries high, and had a well-lighted base- 
ment and airy garret. Extracts were 
prepared at Mount Lebanon until early 
in the present century, and the yellow- 
painted herb houses still stand in what 
originally was the Center Family section 
of the village. During the later years of 
the business the shipments were largely 
to London. 


(To be concluded ) 
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Quaint Speech and Lore of Sandy Bay now Rockport 


By FRANK WHITCOMB [ARR 


HEN I was a small boy and 
spent considerable time around 
the stove in my father’s gro- 
cery store, one of the expressions in 


common use was * 


‘going to the leeward” 
(pronounced leward). I have not heard 
this for many years but well remember 
when one of our friends was failing in 
health, the Rockporters said that they 
were “going to the leward.” 

A person being ill or poor was said to 
be “‘bad off,” and, if not bad off, would 
be called “‘peaked,” or else they were 
rather “slim.’’ When in moderate health 
they were “fair to middling.” When re- 
covering they were “coming to.” 

Married women were not called Mrs., 
but always “Miss.” When a word end- 
ed with the letter g, it was never sound- 
ed, but pronounced as follows: doin’, 
goin’, nothin’, aimin’, singin’, havin’, etc. 


20 


The surnames of Rockporters were 
pronounced as follows: Norwood, Nor- 
rerd; Vhurston, Thusten; Parsons, Pas- 
sons; Marshall, Washall; Choate, Chot; 
Butman, Bootman; Morse, Moss; Cun- 
ningham, Ainnikum; which in Nova 
Scotia, I am told, was Kunnikum. Han- 
nah was Hunner. 

By several old men, a clerk was called 
a “clark,” a reminder of English usage. 
An animal instead of being called a crea- 
ture, was a “critter.”’ A horse 
“‘hoss,”’ and an Indian was an “Injun.” 

The old-fashioned rye and Indian 
johnnycake, according to the records a 
relic of the Puritans, seemed to pass 
away with my father’s generation, and 
was always called “rye and Injun john- 
ny cake.”’ My father could not eat stewed 
beans without a “rye and Injun johnny 
cake,” which I believe was one-third rye 
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The Harbor, Rockport, Mass. 


and two-thirds yellow corn meal. 

A grandfather was called “grandsir” 
and old Capt. Charles ‘Tarr, who lived 
in a very old house on Cove Hill, now 
the “Blue Sails” tea house, and died over 
fifty years ago at the age of about ninety- 
five years, was called Sir. ‘Tarr by his 
family and neighbors. I could never as- 
certain the reason for this distinction, al- 
though I have in times past made inquir- 
les of old people. He was Captain of the 
Sea Fensibles in the War of 1812 as well 
as Captain of fishing boats and coasters. 

A small boat properly called a dory 
was called a “wherry,” sauce was spok- 
en of as “sass,” garden vegetables were 
called : and 
was always a popular dish. 


“garden sass,” “apple sass” 

Bone was a bune ; coat, cote; boat, 
bote; meadow, medder; engine, ingine; 
widow, wider; broil, brile, and sausage, 
sassingers, 

Other was spoken of as tother; fol- 
low, as foller; Captain, Capn; voyage, 
vige; and foreign, furrin. Some of the 
seafaring men said they had been on 


“furrin viges” in their younger days. A 
point of land was a pint, set was sot and 
parcel was passel, 

The cranberry marsh was the mash. 
Inclement weather for a few days was 
spoken of as a spell of weather. Curious 
was curtis. The word attach was called 
teach, and this is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing story. 

A local fisherman was in debt to a 
certain man in town and could not be 
induced to make any kind of an attempt 
to pay; in fact he was said to be a “dead 
beat,” so when the fisherman came in 
one day and landed his dory-load of fish 
on the beach, the creditor was there to 
meet him and said, “‘In the name of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, I 
hereby teach these fish,” whereupon the 
debtor assisted him to load the fish on a 
hand barrow and take them to the cred- 
itor’s fishhouse. Later, the debtor told 
one of his friends, that he did not think 
Mr. So and So would go so far as to 
“teach” his fish. 

A closet was a clothes press, service 
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was sarvice, learning, larning, a little boy 
was a shaver, calculate was calate, and 
heard, heerd. On meeting a friend they 
said “Show be ya.” 

Some of the points of the compass 
were noth instead of north, o’theast in- 
stead of northeast, xor’west for north- 
west, sowtheast for southeast, sow west 
for southwest. A northeast storm was al- 
ways a notheaster. 

Some of our early settlers were excep- 
tionally large and strong. One of the de- 
scendants of Capt. John Rowe, who led 
the Sandy Bay Company to Bunker Hill, 
tells me family tradition records that he 
was well over six feet tall and weighed 
three hundred pounds. ‘The “History of 
the Town of Rockport” states that Lieut. 
Benjamin Tarr, my grand father’s grand- 
father, was a giant in stature and could 
lift an anchor weighing eight hundred 
pounds and on a wager held a log of 
wood on his shoulder that a yoke of oxen 
could not haul up hill. 

I remember a Tarr, a cousin of my 
father, who was a very large man and 


@ Launching at the Harbor 


had an immense hand, spoken of by peo- 
ple as being as large as a dry fish. Much 
to the discomfort of his friends, he in- 
sisted on shaking hands on every possible 
occasion. He may have inherited his size 
and strength from his great grandfather 
Lieut. Benjamin Tarr. He lived to be 
over ninety years of age and at the time 
of his death was the oldest person in 
town. 

Modern ways, higher education and 
correct speech, did not find their way to 
Sandy Bay, located on the extreme end 
of Cape Ann, as early as in more acces- 
sible locations. My father used to tell me 
of a trip he took as a sailor in a Rockport 
schooner, to New York City, in 15325. 
When he and one of his shipmates went 
on shore to see the city, they overheard 
two Frenchmen in conversation and as 
they had never before heard a foreign lan- 
guage spoken, they followed them about 
a mile and were greatly amused and en- 
tertained. I believe at that time there was 
no person of foreign birth in Rockport 
with the exception of one Irishman. 
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Gn Old Fish Bouse, Rockport, Mass. 


One of the oldest customers who 
came to my father’s store was a shoe- 
maker who had a shoe store on High 
Street, and who came down to the store 
every day to purchase his daily food sup- 
plies. His ruddy face always wore a 
cheerful smile. He wore a homemade, 
blue flannel jumper, pants that were con- 
spicuously patched, not from necessity, 
but from long practised thrift which had 
made him financially independent. He 
always carried a round peck basket on 
his arm in which to carry home his gro- 
ceries. Always looking on the bright side 
of life his first words after entering the 
store invariably would be, “Ho-hum! 
I’m glad I’m going to die pretty soon. 
You boys will have a hard time of it 
from now on, as times are getting worse 
every day and the country will soon be 
bankrupt.” Subsequent events proved 
that he was entirely misinformed and 
had hever even dreamed of how com- 
fortable and prosperous people could be- 
come, 

Fiducia and Fidora were two highly 


respected, stout maiden ladies, both with 


long corkscrew curls, reaching to their 
shoulders, which I have heard since were 
artificial, although I did not suppose so 
as a boy. They lived together on their 
ample income in one of the largest houses 
on Main Street. Their oil can shone like 
a milk pail, in marked contrast to the 
others, when their hired man would 
bring it down to the store to be filled. 

Our two police officers, both with very 
long whiskers, their only uniform being 
a metal badge and a cane, were evidence 
that the town was well protected and 
up-to-date, as they marched up and 
down Main Street in front of the stores 
on Saturday evenings. 

The most mysterious and perhaps the 
most distinguished citizen of the town, 
when he returned from Washington, al- 
ways came down to the store, as my fa- 
ther was a close friend. I can see him 
coming across the little common in front 
of the Baptist Church, with his colored 
servant about ten feet behind him and 
his bloodhound named “Don,” about 
ten feet behind the colored man. 

After the groceries had been pur- 
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Francis Tarr Bouse, built about 1720 


chased, the colored servant, followed by 
“Don,”’ would take them home and Mr. 
Sanborn would sit down by the grocery 
stove and talk about the possibility of the 
town’s receiving an appropriation from 
the government, for work on the Sandy 
Bay Breakwater, which was the impor- 
tant topic of that day. As Mr. Sanborn 
was a lobbyist in Washington and much 
interested in his native town, he was no 
doubt the most important factor in se- 
curing the first and later appropriations 
from the Government. My father was a 
very enthusiastic member of the Break- 
water Committee and once told me that 
I would live to see some of the great war 
boats of the U. S. Navy at anchor in 
the harbor. This prediction came true 
much sooner than he probably expected, 
as about twenty-five years ago, Admiral 
Evans brought his fleet of around twen- 
ty-six vessels into the harbor. 

A person who lived in a mansion and 
in such unusual style for Rockport, was 
naturally a mysterious character to many 


of the neighbors, especially 
when such an important personage as 
Governor Benjamin F. Butler, a fre- 
quent guest, might be seen through the 
window. One old lady, who could stand 
it no longer, asked Mr. Sanborn to tell 
her just what he did for a living and as 
he enjoyed a joke he told her that he 
kept hens. 


country 


A friend who was a clerk in a dry 
goods store at the time, tells me of one 
of his old custemers who wore paper col- 
lars and would come to the store and ask 
in a loud voice for a box “of them ere 
dickeys,” meaning collars. 

There were regular old Puritan char- 
acters still in town, within my earliest 
remembrance, and the Friday evening 
prayer meetings in the First Church 
Vestry were well attended. Members of 
the congregation who could speak and 
some who had a mistaken idea that they 
could, would give their experiences. One 
very o'd gentleman who lived in the old- 
est house in town, on the corner of At- 
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The “Old Castle”, Pigeon Cove, built about 1700 


lantic Avenue and Mt. Pleasant Street, 
informed the brothers and sisters, that 
the previous Sunday he had seen people 
walking about for pleasure, which he 
felt was breaking the Sabbath and should 
be discontinued. It was recorded of one 
of the members of this Society, who was 
said to be “fa devotedly pious, good man” 
and who was the superintendent of the 
Sabbath school for twenty-eight years: 
“that it was his desire to step out of the 
Sabbath school into Heaven.” 

A friend, who was about my own age, 
used to relate, that when he was a small 
boy, on Sunday morning his mother 
would put a very stiff starched collar on 
him so he could turn his head only with 
a great deal of discomfort, and take him 
to church in the morning, while in the 
afternoon, his father would accompany 
him to the cemetery. After supper a fire 
would be built up in the “air tight stove” 
in the parlor, which was opened only on 
special occasions, and there his father 
would sing or try to sing “Gospel 
Hymns.” This was an eventful day for 
a small, active boy. I well remember that 


parlor with its hair-cloth covered furni- 
ture, with grapes carved on the back, a 
funeral wreath on the wall and red tas- 
sels attached to the shades, a counterpart 
of our own front room at home. As re- 
cently as thirty-eight or thirty-nine years 
ago when | hitched up one of our horses 
to the democrat wagon and took my wife 
for a ride on a Sunday afternoon, my 
mother would show slight evidence of 
disapproval. The older people who at- 
tended the old First Congregational 
Church fifty years ago seemed to be 
more distinguished in appearance than 
those of the present time. My father al- 
ways wore a tall silk hat and rented a 
pew four seats from the front of the 
church, which we occupied most regu- 
larly. 

One tall, old gentleman with long, 
perfectly white whiskers, wearing a loose, 
flowing, dark blue cape over his shoul- 
ders, would solemnly and with great 
dignity, march up the middle aisle to his 
pew, which was well up to the front. He 
carried his silk hat in one hand, resting it 
on his shoulder and carried a new pair 
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of kid gloves in a very conspicuous place 
in the other. 

The lower part of the meetinghouse 
was well filled, but the gallery was oc- 
cupied only by one very old gentleman, 
who always sat alone in the front cen- 
tre, over the clock, directly opposite the 
minister and was nearly as conspicuous. 
As he was such a fixture and looked so 
venerable, one little boy asked his mother 
if that man was God. 

In 1857, the meetinghouse was 
found so inadequate in size that it be- 
came necessary to build a second Con- 
regational meetinghouse in order to 
ive all of the people of that denomina- 
tion an opportunity to attend their own 
form of service. ‘This was in marked 
contrast to present requirements. While 
this was no doubt the real reason for 
building the Second Congregational meet- 
inghouse, it was rumored, that the sev- 
enteen members who had withdrawn, 
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@ Tinding Lane in Rockport 


were tired of Parson Gale’s preaching. 
However, the building was being raised 
and the crowd seeing a celebrated orator 
of the village by the name of Prentis 
Choate and knowing he always had ap- 
propriate remarks ready at a moment’s 
notice, asked him to say a few words on 
this occasion. He replied that he pre- 
ferred not to do so, as he might offend 
some of the audience, but they insisted 
and made a platform by placing a plank 
across two sawhorses. Prentis mounted 
the platform and addressed the audience 
as follows: “Fellow Citizens: George 
Washington was a great man, our Sav- 
iour was a great man, Parson Gale is a 
great man and even greater than our 
Saviour, for our Saviour cast out only 
Seven Devils and Parson Gale has cast 
out Seventeen Devils.” It was noticed 
that the applause was not from any of 
the seventeen members, who had seced- 
ed from the old church. 
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Old Houses near the Harbor 


Every year when we experienced an 
exceptionally cold day, one of our oldest 
customers would remark, when he came 
in out of the cold, “Well, this is the 
coldest day since the coffee brig went 
ashore,” and the details would then be 
given for my especial benefit. 

The brig, loaded with coffee, went 
ashore on Milk Island, during the cold 
spell of 1857 and many of the men of 
the town walked down to Long Beach 
during the day and had one or two ears 
or a nose frozen before they returned, 
this probably being the reason it was so 
well fixed in their memory. The low- 
est temperature mentioned was eighteen 
below ZCTO, 

One old gentleman who lived on 
Cove Hill would bring his molasses jug 
in and set it down on the floor and say, 
“My mother wishes you a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year and says 
she will take her pay in molasses and 
here is a jug to put it in.” He seemed to 
think it a great joke and I have often 


wondered if it was original. 

When I hear complaints of the quality 
of the present town water my mind goes 
back to the water supply in our own 
home, which was up-to-date at the time 
and consisted of a copper pump in the 
sink, connected by a lead pipe to a cistern 
of brick in the cellar. It was arranged so 
that rain water, including germs and 
dirt from the roof, would fill the cistern 
if it rained long enough. When rain did 
not appear in time our local teamster 
would haul water from the brook in bar- 
rels, in his jigger and empty it into the 
cistern. 

My father was a member of the fire 
department, so when the Congregation- 
al meetinghouse bell would ring for an 
alarm of fire, while he was getting on 
his rubber boots, mother would get his 
bucket and the “Johnson’s pump” ready 
for him to make a quick exit. The pump 
was used to wash windows and would 
throw a stream of water a little smaller 
than a lead pencil. 
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Before the town water system was in- 
stalled, about forty years ago, It was one 
of my duties to carry water for the store 
from “Sam Brook’s well,” which was in 
Mr. Brook’s yard on the corner of High 
and Mt. Pleasant Streets. After supper I 
would get a pail of cold water and place 
it in its accustomed place near the sink, 
where a tin dipper was hung above on a 
nail. The evening loafers would always 
go to the bucket and drink a dipper full 
and praise the fine well water, and when 
the town water was being installed, they 
would sadly remark after their usual 
drink, “we will get no more of this good 
water from Sam Brook’s well.” One day 
the town water was piped into our cellar 
and instead of going to the well, I drew 
a bucket full in the cellar and placed it, 


as usual, on the sink. When the loafers 
came in to spend the evening they made 
their usual comment about the good wa- 
ter from Sam Brook’s well and how 
badly they felt to be obliged later to use 
the Cape Pond water. I let this go on 
for several nights before I told them and 
finally was obliged to take them to the 
cellar before they would believe they 
had been drinking Cape Pond water. 

At this late day all of us would give 
a great deal to be able to ask questions of 
the older generations, who have long 
since passed away, without leaving a rec- 
ord of their times, so it behooves us to 
make notes of old customs, ways of liv- 
ing, incidents, anecdotes, etc., that may 
not now seem of great interest, but are 
worthwhile to hand down to posterity. 
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Flistress Glover's Household Furnishings at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1638-1641 


By SAMUEL ELt1or MorIson 


HIS little paper revolves about 

two documents, important in the 

social history of New England. 

They give the memories, under oath, of 
two domestic servants as to the house- 
hold possessions of their former mistress, 
in the early years of the Bay Colony. 
They afford striking testimony to the 
fact, not often appreciated, that the Puri- 
tan settlers of New England included no 
small number of gentry, who were used 
to the finer things of life, and who had 
both the wealth and the taste to surround 
themselves in their New England homes 
with many of the luxuries and elegancies 
that they had enjoyed in Old England. 
The Reverend Jose Glover, a gradu- 
ate of St. John’s. College, Cambridge, 
became rector of Sutton in Surrey in 
1624. Ten years later he was suspended 
for refusing, as a conscientious Puritan, 
to read King Charles’s “Book of Sports” 
from his pulpit. In 1636 he resigned his 
benefice, and two years later sailed to 
New England with his wife, five minor 
children, a great store of household fur- 
niture, a printing press, and a printer, 
Stephen Day, under indenture to serve 
him for a term of years. On the voyage 
over he died. His widow, apparently un- 
daunted at facing the New World with- 
out a husband, purchased Governor 
Haynes’ mansion on the Market Place 
(Winthrop Square) in Cambridge,’ set 
up an establishment of five men-servants 
and four maids, purchased sundry parcels 
of real estate, installed the press in a 
house on the present Holyoke Street, and 
proceeded to live in grand style. In 1641 


| The site of the present Pi Eta clubhouse. 


she married Henry Dunster, President 
of Harvard College; and in 1643 she 
died. President Dunster married again, 
the next year, but retained control of the 
Glover property and brought up the 
three younger children. One of them, 
John Glover, sued his stepfather to re- 
cover the parental property in New Eng- 
land; and in the course of the suit this 
and other interesting testimony about the 
possessions of the widow Glover, came 
out. The documents still repose in their 
original dockets, in the archives of the 
Middlesex County Court at East Cam- 
bridge. 

The Bucknam and Hassall testimony 
was first printed twenty-seven years ago 
in George Emery Littlefield’s The Early 
Massachusetts Press, Vol. I, pp. 86-88; 
and the Bucknam document was re- 
printed from Mr. Littlefield’s book, in 
my Builders of the Bay Colony (1930), 
p. 141. This year, intending to quote 
some of it in my History of Harvard 
College, I took the precaution to ex- 
amine the original document in the Mid- 
dlesex Court files. And what a differ- 
ence was there! Not only had Mr. Lit- 
tlefield played completely fast and loose 
with spelling, punctuation, and capitali- 
zation; he had grievously garbled the 
text. An “outlandish” (meaning “ex- 
otic” ) quilt, became “‘outlining the quilt.” 
“Cetles’” (Kettles) became “Candle- 
sticks”; “putter” (pewter) became 
“plate”; and the manuscript “‘4 wine 
cupes” (cups) is transmogrified into “4 
mugs and a pot”’! 

Now, there are several methods of 
printing old manuscripts. Years ago, 
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when printing was far cheaper than it 1s 
now, the Massachusetts Bay Records 
were printed with special type to repre- 
sent the tailed p’s, curious ampersands, 
and various curleycues that seventeenth- 
century writers used as abbreviations. 
The Colonial Society of Massachusetts 
does not go in for such expensive refine- 
ments, but retains all the superior letters, 
and abbreviations, such as &, ye, yt, weh, 
which can be rendered in ordinary type. 
The Massachusetts Historical Society, on 
the other hand, spells out such abbrevia- 
tions as “and,” “‘the,” “that,” “‘which,”’ 
while respecting the original spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, and the con- 
temporary usage of i and j, u and v. Per- 
sonally, I prefer this last method, as it 
makes old texts intelligible to modern 
readers. If, for instance, we printed “‘ye 
wife” thus, or even “ye wife,” readers 
will be apt to pronounce the first word as 
if it were the antique second person plu- 
ral; whereas “ye” is merely an abbrevia- 
tion for “‘the,”? and should be so read. 
The apparent “y” is not really a “y,” but 
a corrupt runic pb, representing “th.” 
This misunderstanding is responsible for 
the eruption of “Ye cosie gifte shoppes”’ 
along New England highways. But 
there is absolutely no excuse for making 
“parte of this” into “which one of that”’; 
“Chaire and stooles” into “Screens and 
Shades,” “darnicke” into ‘‘Damask,” 
“bere boules” into “‘greate bowles,” and 
“much laten weares” into “moore Pew- 
ter,” “hollen suit” into “yellow Rug,” 
and “6 silver trencher plates” into “6 
plain trenchers, plate” as Mr. Littlefield 
has done. 

So, more or less by way of penance for 
reprinting the inaccurate version, I have 
reproduced one of the originals in fac- 
simile, with a fresh transcription of the 
documents, using the third method that 
[ have outlined above for putting ancient 


manuscripts into modern print. And I 
have added a Boston shopkeeper’s bill to 
the Widow Glover’s which her second 
husband paid. Apparently there was a 
large consumption of lace and taffeta in 
the Glover household. And one entry 
suggests that Lady Deborah Moody rode 
over from Lynn to visit Mistress Glov- 
er, escorted by her man-servant, Will 
Knowles, who was then sent on an er- 
rand to Boston to purchase six yards of 
locp-lace for his lady’s hostess. 


SARAH BUCKNAM’s DEPOSITION 
April 2, 1656 

Sarah Bucknam aged 34. years attest- 
eth that mrs Glover of Cambridge some- 
time mr Dunsters wife, shee being serv- 
ant to the said mrs Glover about a yeare 
and Quarter, in New Engl. do know 
that there was in her house Eleven feath- 
erbeds or downe all well furnisht and fit- 
ted for vse, one of them haveing philop 
and Cheny~ curtaines in graine with a 
deep silke fring on the vallance, and a 
smaller on the Curtaines, and a Cover- 
lett sutable to it, made of Red Kersie, 
and laced with a greene lace, round the 
sides. and 2 downe the middle, also there 
appurteined to that bed an outlandish 
quilt, also to another a blue serdge suite 
very rich and costly. curtaines and val- 
lances laced, and fringe, and a blue Rug 
to the bed, also a greene sute in the same 
manner, also another red wrought suite, 
with a sheet and all things compleate. also 
a Canopie bed, with Curtenes, a Chest of 
Drawers of parte of this Chest was felld 
with rich lenen a dammeske suite seu- 
erall diepere suits a fine hollen* suit with 
a stech: with abundance of flaxen linen 
for Common use. in another parte of the 


* Philip and cheney, a coarse woolen or 
worsted stuff. New English Dictionary. Lit- 
tlefield printed this “phlox and Cherry”! 

* Hollands. 
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Chest of drawers tape(!) tafety for 
Chaire and stooles. A paire of great 
brasse andrones and a paire of small and- 
rones of brasse: of brasse Cetle of all 
sorts a great brase pot, much brase of all 
sorts usfull for such a famely much 
Laten* weare of seueral sorts: and allsoe 
abundance of putter of all sorts great and 
small: I remember Clearly that there 
was 29 siluer spones a very faire salt with 
3 full knops on the top of it” 3 other sil- 
uer salts of lesser sorts a great siluer 
trunke with 4 knop to sta[n]d on the 
table and with suger: 6 porrengers, one 
small one: 3 bere boules 4 wine cupes a 
siluer grate with a Couer on it: 6 siluer 
trencher plates: also blankets and Cover- 
letts and Rugs euery[ way] compleat to 
furnish so many beds. 

Attested in Court by Sarah Bucknam 
2. (2) 56. Thomas Danforth Recorder 


Joan HassaA.v’s DEPOsITION 


Joane the wife of Ri: Hassall testifieth 
that being serv[an|t to Mrs Glover in 
the time of her widow hood, the said mrs 
Glover had 7. feather beds that were 
furnisht in the house euerie way com- 
pleat, divers haveing curtaine and Hang- 
ings and some double, and also shee had 
3: sorts of Hangings. one of tapestry and 
striped hangings, and greene darnicke,® 
and also plentifully provided of sheets 
and coverlets, and blankets and Rugs, 
and also shee had all sorts of linnen, 
needfull in such a house, and a suite of 
Damaske, and a sute of fine Holland 


* Latten, a mixed metal resembling brass. 
N.E. D. 

° This large salt cellar is now owned by 
Harvard College. 


® Dornick, a silk or worsted fabric used for 
hangings. N. E. D. 

Lady Deborah Moody, one of the three 
married daughters of the Earl of Lincoln who 
emigrated to New England. 


table cloathes and napkins and _ side 
cloaths. and seuerall sorts of Diaper 
suites, table cloaths, napkins, and side 
cloathes, and plenty of Brasse, Pewter, 
and plate a great deale, wine, bowles, 
and a great sugar dish, and chafindish, 
besides these petic| ulars] rec[eive]d in 
the Court. also shee saith there were II 
featherbeds that were packed vp to be 
brought to New England, and 2. payre 
of Brasse Andirons, one greater than 
the other. 

Attested upon oath in Court before 
the Gov[ernou|r and magistrates, by 
Joane Hassall, 2. (2) 56 


Thomas Danforth Recorder. 


Mistress DuNsTER’s ACCOUNT WITH 
A Bosron SHOPKEEPER 


Mrs. Dunster. Aprill. 28th 1639. 
£ s. d. 
df? For. 5 ells of black taffate. to 
your Selfe. at 135. 6d. > « « 02.0746 


For a childes hat and band: 3s. 4d. 

flor] zy 4 loope lace 7d to pay in 

ready mony or by Bill into Eng- 

land per Joseph . . . . . 00.04.00 
mo. s. the 16 For 4 lb whalebone for 

vow o © © © © «© «© «+ 00.00.09 
2g For a blacke Hat. and band. to 

Robert Milboorne 14s flor] qr. 

viard] taffete. 3s 6d and g y| ard] 

of Riben at 3d. per your order to 

Joseph . . . : ; » 00.19.09 
Mo. 8. -25 For 6 y| ards] Loope Lace. 

to will Knowles. the Lady Mood- 

ies’ man for yow :, . 00.01.06 
11-14 For. 3 ells 4 hqrs. of Corded 

Taffate: to pay in mony. at 145 02.10.09 
For 3 qrs of a yard more of hat Taf- 

fate. vpon your Note . . . . 00.08.06 


12-3 1641 To mrs Dunsters Brother 
1 y[ard] 4 blacke Loope Lace. 00.00.04% 
Rec. in pt. mo. 8. the 14th— 


a) - “ } 
03.07.00. 07.13.01 








Rest to me. 4.6.1 


For monyes dewe to me. from Good- 
man Rice 


° 10.00.00 
1411-65-14. 
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Parian Mantel Ornament modeled by Daniel C. French 


IN THE MUSEUM OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 


Notes and Gleanings 


December 2nd, 1922 

Y dear Mr. Appleton: I feel as if 

your letter had carried me back to 
ancient history and I am reminded of 
Shakespeare as to “‘the evil that men do.” 
The “Chicago Incendiary” was made 
immediately after the Chicago fire which, 
[ think, was in 1870. This particular ef- 
fort of mine was done if I remember 
aright, in response to a demand by Plimp- 
ton & Company, wholesale china and 
glassware, of Boston. At that time they 
were getting out subjects in what was 
known as “Parian,” and Mrs. O’Leary’s 
Cow was one of them. Other subjects 
that I made for them were some charac- 
ters from Dick ns—Dick Swiveller and 


the Marchioness, Sarah Gamp, and Dol- 
ly Varden and Joe Willett. 

Also about this time I made a pair of 
owls seated side by side, love-making 
more in the style of humans than of 
owls! I sold the right to Williams & 
Everett, Fine Arts Dealers, to repro- 
duce this subject in plaster. They almost 
immediately sold the right to Plimpton 
to reproduce it in Parian for $1,000.00 
and I think that Plimpton’s first order 
was for a thousand or two of these which 
were sold at three dollars apiece. ‘Thou- 
sands of dollars were made out of this 
small thing of which the sculptor re- 
ceived fifty dollars! This piece took like 
wild-fire and had a vogue that nothing 
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Norwalk, Conn., Potters 


FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, STANDING:>-—JEREMIAH BRESNAN, JOHN BRESNAN, ED. LEE, 


ED(? ) BOWERS, 


- 
COURTESY OF MISS MABEL THATCHER 


CHICHESTER, JOE MATTHIAS; SEATED: JASON MERRILL, 


TUTTLE. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 
SEE Old-Time New England, JANUARY AND APRIL, 1934. 


I ever did afterward approached. I even 
found them scattered over Europe when 
I was there in 1875. These things were 
all, I think, done in Parian in Germany 
or England. 

I never heard of the factory which 
you speak of in Cambridge or Benning- 
ton. I am very glad to hear that the in- 
terest in Parian Ware which can almost 
be classed now among the antiques has 
revived; but I am more interested to 
hear your verdict in regard to the Rog- 
ers Groups. I have been preaching to 
the same effect to the Museums but I 
have not been able to convince any of 
them that the Rogers Groups were any- 


thing but merchandize. I am sure what 
you say is correct and that these Groups, 
which record the life and costume of 
1860 to 1870, will be of enormous in- 
terest in time. 
Most truly yours, 
Danie. C. FRENCH. 


OHN HANCOCK hears from one 
of his sea captains. 
London 21st Feby. 1774 
Sir: This By Capt. Symmes gives me 
Opportunity to Inform you of the safe 
Arrival of Your Ship Hayley in London. 
I had a Tolerable passage from Boston 
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and arrived in the Downs in 28 days and 
7 days before the Dolphin. I had some 
very bad Weather on the passage and a 
few days after I Left you all the Tarr 
between decks under the Cables got 
Loose and there was no chance of secur- 
ing them, for the weather Continuing 
we had not An Opportunity till the 4 
of January to haul the Cables upon deck 
when I found many of the Casks got 
Bung down and Run intirely Out and 
severall Stove, that the Deck was all 
over in Such a Condition that what 
Casks Remain’d full we could not pos- 
sibly Secure them, and I was Oblig’d to 
throw over Board full of Empty 73 Bar- 
rells and afterwards took up not Less 
than a dozen Barrells of ‘Tarr off the 
Deck. If the Ship had happen’d to been 
Leaky it would have been very bad for 
us for the pump Well Got full of ‘Tarr 
and the pumps would not work. 

I am very sorry to Inform you there 
is no Chance of Freight for the Hayley 
this Spring. All the first Ships Were tak- 
ing in Goods when I arrived, and are 
now full Ships. Its a great Loss for the 
Hayley being so out of time. Mr. Hayley 
has ordered me to Lay the Ship up and 
Says we must Loose a Voyage if we ever 
intend to get in Again. I have discharg’d 
severall of My people by advancing them 
6 weeks pay. I could no ways make any 
better bargain with them and the others 
that wont take their discharge I must By 
Agreement keep in pay till they Arrive 
in Boston. I have given Marcus Gunner 
an order for his wages when he Arrives. 
he comes home With Capt. Folger who 
sails in a few days, please to deduct I 
months Advance I paid him in Boston, 
Greenwich Hospital and whatever You 
may have paid his wife in consequence 
of an order I Give her. I have nobody 
on Board now but the Mate Carpenter 
& 2 Boys. I shall Send George Home I 


beleive in the Same manner as the Other 
in Callahan. I would willingly keep the 
Carpenter If he would stay on half pay 
as there is work enough for him to do 
but if he wont Stay on half pay I Beleive 
I shall return him in Lyde. 

If a price would offer for the Ship I 
am inclin’d to think Mr. Hayley would 
let her go, if not I hope to be the first 
Ship in the Fall. We are now Lying on 
the Mud with 30 tons of Ballast in. I 
waited Some time in hopes of Ballasting 
with Coals as was your order to me, but 
could not get them, Pray Sir write to me 
for my government & how [I shall Act 
if the Ship Should be sold. I hope you 
wont give up all Your Navigation and 
for my own part I am determin’d Never 
to leave you while you please to Employ 
me. In this way I assure you Sir it has 
given me much concern for some time 
past to See your Credit and Reputation 
suffering in the manner it has done, but 
it has never been in My power to Say 
more than I have done tho I have often 
wish’d I could have had more influence. 
The Bill I Received from You for £20 
drawn by Peter Grant is noted for non- 
Acceptance and will be Returnd if not 
paid when due With a Protest. Oyl at 
present keeps up at £45. Winthrop is not 
yet Arrived. Have been looking for him 
a long time. I have not yet Received Any 
thing from Harrisons & Ansley. 

Capts. Hall, Shayler & Welchman 
Arrived last week. Mr. Rotch With 
Hall and all the Gentlemen passengers 
from Boston have been Several times 
sent for to Lord Dartmouth’s office and 
before the Privy Council and as I un- 
derstand undergone a very Strickt Ex- 
amination which is all Committed to 
writing and their deposition taken. I 
don’t know what plan the Ministry is 
going upon but I beleive its generaly 
thought the Depositions will be sent over 
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to Boston & the India Company sue for 
damages, to be try’d there (a Certain 
Number of Gentlemen as I hear are 
pitcht upon as Objects of which Number 
You have the Honor to be one) in your 
own Courts. When I first Arrived I 
was Imediately summon’d up to Lord 
Dartmouth and Ask’d a few Questions 
but very trifling for I Answerd them 
very shortly. They have never sent for 
me Since 
Please Sir to present My Respectful 
Complim’ts to Madam Hancock 
Your most Hhbe. Servt 
James Scott 


John Hancock Esqr. 


[From the original in possession of 
George Francis Dow. | 


ROPOSALS for building an Hos- 

pital of the following Dimensions— 
(Viz) The House to be 30 feet by 20 
on the Ground—two Stories High with 
1614 feet Posts— The lower Story 84 
feet including timber, the upper Story 8 
feet including timber. The frame to be 
well proportioned with Good timber not 
less than § ! 5 tons & to be set on a (Good 
foundation laid in Morter Eighteen 
Inches deep. The outside to be Covered 
with good Albany board well dressed. 
The roof to be Covered with good Con- 
necticut riven Shingles—there are to be 
twelve windows Containing 24 Squares 
6 by 8 Glass Each, one window at each 
gabel end with 12 Squares 6 by 8 Glass 
with battan window Shutts in two parts 
Each & hung on each Side on the 6 
lower windows—with one outside lined 
door—the outside of said House to be 
painted with 2 Good Coats of $. Brown 


& Lind Oil—The casings, window 
frames, sashes & window Shutters to be 
painted with white lead & oil on both 
sides— The lower floor to be laid double 
the upper tiers to be good well seasoned 
white oak—the Chamber floor to be laid 
with Good oak board well seasoned & 
rabbeted— The Garrit floor the same. A 
Chimney sufficient for three fire Places 
—One of them to be sufficiently large for 
heating water for washing—The Man- 
tletrees to be Iron & Cross bars for tram- 
mels—The Chimney to be built of Good 
well burnt Brick & laid in Good lime 
Morter — One of the lower Rooms to 
be lathed & plastered with good lime 
Morter—One pair of Common Stairs— 
four inside battened doors—all the Doors 
to be Strong & hung with good Strong 
hinges— The doors to be trimed & latches 
& ketches & well Cased—plained parti- 
tions to divide the Rooms on Each side 
the Chimney—the windows to be plained 
Cased on the inside —the whole to be 
done with Good Material & in a work- 
manlike Manner & finished by the first 
Day of June next. The payments to be 
as follows (Viz) One quarter to be paid 
when the building is raised—One quar- 
ter to be paid on the first Day of May 
next—One half to be paid when the 
building is Completed to the Acceptance 
of the Subscribers—the proposals to be 
delivered in writing on or before the 1th 
Monday of February next—to be Sealed 
& delivered to either of the Subscribers— 

Samuel Punderson 

Andrew Kidston 

Justus Smith 

Jeremiah Atwater 34 

Eleazer Foster 

Selectmen 

New Haven, January AD. 1810 
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HE Editor wishes to call the atten- 

tion of the members to the need of 
making a proper entry of the Society’s 
name when claiming in income tax re- 
turns, exemption from taxation on gifts 
made the Society. One member who en- 
tered his gift as to the Treasurer of the 
Otis House caused considerable trouble 
in Washington and much trouble in the 
office, since we were required to send 
again all the information previously sent 
the Treasury Department. Only then 
was the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue satisfied that the Otis House and the 
Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities were in fact one 
and the same Institution. Members will 
confer a great favor by stating on future 
returns that their gift is to this Society, 
referring to it by its entire name. 


HE Rooms of the Historical So- 

ciety of Sandwich, Mass., will be 
opened on Wednesday of each week, be- 
ginning Wednesday, June 2oth, and 
running through to Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 5th, from 2:30 to 5:30 o'clock. 
Admission 25 cents. 


eps TOBACCO PIPES. At the 
Warehouse of Messieurs Bromfield 
and Burroughs, at the Town Dock in 
Boston, There are to be Sold long ‘To- 
bacco Pipes by the Cask, to be taken by 
the Contents, whole and broken, at 
Three Shillings and Six Pence per Groce, 
or Five Shillings by the Single Groce for 
whole Pipes told out.— Boston News- 
Letter, June 4-11, 1705. 


ALT PONDS. To be Sold on rea- 

sonable ‘Terms, The Salt Ponds on 
Boston Neck, with the Land and Ap- 
purtenances thereto belonging; one half 
part thereof by Samuel Gibbon, the other 
half-part thereof by Hannah Gibbon and 
Jacob Sheafe, Administrators on the 
Estate of Mr. Henry Gibbon late of Bos- 
ton, Shop Keeper, deceased. — Boston 
News-Letter, Aug. 29, 1745. 


EWSPAPERS. To be sold at the 

Post-office in Boston: The Month- 
ly Mercury’s at 12 Pence apiece. London 
Gazetts, Flying Posts, Observators, Post 
Man and Post Boys at Two pence apiece: 
either in Setts by the year or single; so 
that any Person in ‘Town or Country, in 
this or the Neighbouring Provinces, may 
have the same agreeing with John Camp- 
bell Postmaster for all, or any of the 
same.—Boston News-Letter, Nov. 19- 
26, 1705. 


LAY PIPES. To be Sold by John 

Callender at his Shop No. 9 on the 
Long Wharffe, and by Eliezer Callen- 
der at his Shop nigh the Baptist Meet- 
ing, the best London shap’d Pipes well 
glaz’d, at 12 s. per Gross, a shorter sort 
at nine, and short Hunter’s at 6 s. per 
Gross; Gentlemen, Shopkeepers and 
Country Chapman may be supply’d with 
any Quantity neatly pack’d; and all 
public Houses may be supply’d and their 
foul Pipes burnt at 3 s. per Gross. — Bos- 
ton Gazette, Oct. 27, 1741. 








fo the Members of 
Che Society for the reservation of 
Mew England Antiquities 


Oup-Time New ENGLAND, the quarterly magazine published by the 
Society, is distributed gratis to its members. With a larger membership 
and consequent increase in income it will be possible to render a greater 
service by increasing the size of the magazine and adding to its pictorial 
features, and also by issuing six or more numbers each year. To bring 
this about the helpful assistance of members is needed to nominate for 
membership their friends and acquaintances, or, in fact, anyone who may 
be interested in the work of this Society and its illustrated magazine. If 
you will send us the names we will attend to all the details of corre- 
spondence. Ihe membership of the Society is much larger than it was 
five years ago but the possibilities for increase are very great. Your 
codperation will be highly appreciated and for your convenience a nomina- 
tion blank follows: 


‘Recommendation for Membership 


in the 
Society for the Preserbation of Mew Cngland Antiquities 


Life Membership, $60; Active, $6; Associate, $3. 


To Mr. William Sumner Appleton, Corresponding Secretary 
141 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. 


I nominate 


Address . 


Name and address of Member. 














